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What Emphasis for City Churches? 


A series of City Church Conferences was held in the 
fall of 1938, initiated by the Committee on City and New 
Americans of the Home Missions Council and the Council 
of Women for Home Missions. The conferences were 
held in St. Louis, Missouri; Buffalo, New York; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Kansas City, Missouri; and Mahanoy City, 
Pennsylvania. All but the last named were arranged 
locally under the auspices of local councils and federations 
of churches. The one at Mahanoy City was sponsored 
by the local Protestant ministers. The conferences were 
of two to four days’ duration and were well attended by 
ministers, social workers, and educators. Women’s mis- 
sionary societies also shared in the programs. The ob- 
jectives were: to stimulate interest in the literature on 
the city church, which is the topic for home mission study 
for 1938-39; to evaluate the literature for specific cities; 
to discuss courses of united action by the religious insti- 
tutions and social agencies in these cities. 


Professor Samuel C. Kincheloe of the Chicago Theolog- 
ical Seminary, and author of The American City and Its 
Church (Friendship Press, New York, 1938, Cloth $1.00, 
Paper, 60 cents), gave a picture of the modern city and 
its effect upon the churches. He stressed the effects of 
urban processes upon the social, moral and religious 
attitudes of people. Urban associations, working condi- 
tions and communications affect the attitudes of church 
members. Old time loyalties are weakened when rural 
people move into the city, and children and youth in par- 
ticular do not find the same significance in religion that 
their parents found. The constant moving about to secure 
work and the rush and pressure of economic life are 
disintegrating forces. Only those who are morally and 
spiritually vigorous can survive them. Cities have a 
“paralyzing” effect upon church membership. 


Dr. Kincheloe called attention to the following impor- 
tant items of note for city clergymen: There is need to 
face the nonchalance of city dwellers. Varied demands 
are made upon the downtown church. It has a responsi- 
bility to its denominational membership that extends to 
the margin of the city. It has an interdenominational 
responsibility to the people who are living in the neigh- 
borhood of the church. It has a social responsibility to 
the community that surrounds it and to the civic life of 
the city as a whole. 

Professor Murray H. Leiffer, of Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute, author of City and Church in Transition (Willett, 
Clark & Company, Chicago, 1938. $2.50), presented the 


problems and opportunities of the Protestant churches 


in the medium-sized city. He stressed the importance of 
recognition by the church of its place as a social as well 
as a religious institution. Along with the school, and 
other social and civic agencies, it has a community respon- 
sibility extending to all the people. 

In appraising the results of the Conference, Professor 
Leiffer presented the following as calling for specific 
consideration: 1. The danger of exhausting energy in 
conference and discussion when it is needed for action. 
2. The need to clarify thinking and decide upon definite 
objectives of city church work. 3. The sense of the power 
necessary to cope with the task. This would come as 
people became more creative, imaginative and dynamic. 
4. Definite planning. 

Dr. Channing A. Richardson, superintendent of city 
work of the Methodist Episcopal Church, made the fol- 
lowing observations: The American city has had a 
unique experience with the people of foreign birth and 
language. No other nation in the world has had to face 
this problem to the degree that America has. This is 
particularly the case on the Atlantic seaboard where a 
very large proportion of the foreign born came to this 
country during the second decade of this century. But 
the situation is changing very rapidly and the foreign 
born are disappearing from our cities. The second and 
third generation of these foreign born are taking the 
places of their parents, and the English language is grad- 
ually becoming more prevalent. 

Both juvenile and adult delinquency are very much 
with us, said Dr. Richardson ; also the handicapped. Dur- 
ing the depression years it has been difficult for handi- 
capped people to get work at even minimum wages. 
Church agencies such as the Good Will Industries have 
had a terrific task in providing for these groups. 


Dr. George E. Haynes of the Federal Council of 
Churches led the discussion on “The Church and the 
Negro.” In the several city conferences it was clearly 
revealed that the Roman Catholic Church was making a 
great appeal to the Negro population, and that there was a 
decided trend upon the part of Negroes toward Catholi- 
cism. This was due, it was said, to several things. First, 
Protestantism was declared to be reaping the harvest of 
the after-war hatred of Catholics, Jews and Negroes, 
which created a bond of sympathy between Catholics and 
Negroes. Secondly, the Catholic Church throughout its 
history was stated to be more generous and Christian in 
its attitude toward the Negro than the Protestant Church. 
Thirdly, during the depression days the Catholic Church 
had been more concerned about the economic needs of 
the Negro and had directly tried to meet them. 
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Important points made in the discussion were the 
following: The Negro is beginning to do his own think- 
ing, as a glance at the editorials in Negro newspapers 
will show. Moreover, a Negro newspaper ordinarily 
costs ten cents a copy and any man who will pay ten cents 
for a newspaper is vitally interested. The Negro is now 
exposed to the impact of world movements. The result 
is that the Negro in America is more exposed to radical 
elements. The Scottsboro Case was cited as an illus- 
tration. 

The church is a more important institution to the Negro 
than to the white man, it was contended. The church 
is the one institution that is his own. He has been shut 
out of almost every form of group life except the church. 
The church is more representative of the Negro than any 
other institution. It is representative of his weakness, 
also of his strength. The Negro has been much more 
generous in his giving to the church than has the white 
man, 

Dr. Charles H. Sears, general secretary of the New 
York Baptist City Society, participated in the Buffalo 
and Washington conferences. At Buffalo, he discussed 
“Neglected Areas and Groups,” pointing out that the 
economic factor is paramount. He quoted from Our 
Cities, Their Role in the National Economy, published 
by the National Resources Committee, June, 1937, as 
follows: “A large proportion of the urban population 
due to its low income is limited to such a low standard 
of living that it is barred from any of the advantages 
which urban life can offer.” “The tragedy of it is,” he 
continued, “that this is true of church advantages as 
well as the other advantages of urban life.” The major 
part of the population. of a city like New York is “now 
living on so low a subsistence level that it not only cannot 
provide decent dwellings or adequate food but can do 
little or nothing towards providing religious privileges for 
the education of its children, for the recreation of its young 
people, or for the consolation of its aged. . . . 

“The economic factor is shown to have very direct 
relation to the emergence of the highly emotional sects 
whose churches, according to H. Paul Douglass, ‘have 
taken the places of the churches that have withdrawn 
from congested areas to the more desirable parts of the 
city.’” Dr. Douglass says the number of churches in 
areas of deterioration is greater than before deterioration 
began. 

s Washington, Dr. Sears’ theme was “The Church 
Looks to the City of Tomorrow.” In his portrayal of 
the “City of the Future,” he set forth five conditioning 
facts: the dominance of urban life in the America of the 
future ; the dominance of the metropolitan community in 
urban life; the cosmopolitan character of the city of the 
future; a planned economy in the city of the future; and 
“Man as the abiding fact.” Referring to the dominance 
of urban life he said: “The church may not change the 
fact of the dominance of urban life in the America of 
the future but it may help to avert the dominance of 
unfortunate phases of urban life over the lives of men 
who are the chief concern of the church.” 

Referring to the dominance of the metropolitan com- 
munity, Dr. Sears said that “the attraction of a given 
urban community is evidently in direct proportion to its 
size and particularly to the degree that it attracts to 
itself specialists in commerce, in industry, in the profes- 

sions and in government, in short, to the degree to which 
it conforms to the essential genius of a metropolitan 
community—specialization. This evergrowing process of 
specialization creates groups. As a result special interest 


communities or special activity groups ever in process 
of formation take the place of neighborhoods.” 

Dr. William P. Shriver, secretary for city work of the 
Board of National Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A., said that the cities of this country are 
something far more significant than a mere heaping up 
of vast populations and the concentration of wealth and 
industry. They represent and embody a profound change 
in the mode of life of the American people, a life which 
in our early history was rooted in a rural frontier settle- 
ment and is now deriving its interests, activities and 
meaning from an urban, industrial order. 

The meaning of the cities, he insisted, is found in the 
ordinary and everyday experiences of a great mass of 
plain folk. He presented a simple, yet more or less com- 
prehensive analysis of what these common and compelling 
interests are: how to keep well; how to make a living, 
with some sense of satisfaction on the job; how to live 
with other people, in the home, at work, in the community 
—a problem that is increasingly acute in the city ; how to 
have a good time, actively, creatively ; and finally, how to 
adjust one’s own inner and personal life, to find life’s 
meaning and highest values—a distinctive concern of 
religion. Yet these are not separate considerations, all 
are interrelated, all are woven into the pattern of every 
day life, and so all are a concern of the churches. 

Dr. Mark A. Dawber, executive secretary of the Home 
Missions Council, discussed “Home Missions Work in 
the City.” Significant paragraphs from his message rela- 
tive to a strategy for urban home missions are quoted 
below: 

“At one or the other propitious time or place in its 
history the urban church has been rich and proud and 
self-sufficing; it has since suffered the humiliation of 
seeing its members forced to accept relief stipends and 
food, and its churches accept denominational or interde- 
nominational relief. Even its neighborhood houses have 
rapidly become derelict and abandofed as industry and 
business invaded these districts. Not until the church 
almost lost its right to a place in the changing urban 
skyline was that place remembered. . . . 

“Today it is the convenient ‘church around the corner’ 
as well as the church in a distant neighborhood, irrespec- 
tive of its denominational character, that is being sought 
by the city worshipper. It is the particular message and 
social service of a versatile ministry that now attracts the 
different members of the city family, as well as the 
stranger, to different churches. This diversity of socio- 
religious, instead of denominational, loyalties is often 
shown by the children of city families finding a Sunday 
school through their school or neighborhood playmates 
rather than through the denominational traditions or 
affiliations of their families. . . . In these subtle ways those 
losses which are being sadly recorded as denominational 
by the Protestant Churches are really interdenominational 
and corporate gains... . 

“No Protestant denomination can expect to control its 
unchurched families scattered in the city and suburbs, and 
beset by the conditions we have outlined. Its financial 
resources are taxed in meeting them. Nor may it derive 
and apportion these dwindling resources with any degree 
of assurance. Its liabilities are becoming greater than 
its assets. Characteristic of the perverse urban conditions 
are the fluctuations of the city real estate market which 
responds to the human ebb and flow. There are city 
churches which have benefited by these changes, whose 
property has appreciated in value so that they have de- 
molished and sold with advantage, and built a new church 
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that gives a full and richly varied Christian service to 
its new neighborhood. . . . But there is no prospect of 
singlehanded denominational recovery, and vitality of 
ministry, no full recognition and assumption of religious 
responsibilities, under these local and financial handicaps. 

“Thus it is more important that these unchurched 
urban migrants and their children be given the facilities 
for Christian worship, inspiration and fellowship in their 
familiar locale, or their new neighborhood, or their new 
suburb, by one or more denominations uniting to render a 
corporate Christian service. This is especially true of 
Protestant missionary work among the scattered alien 
communities of the city. These problems call for a united 
and versatile program, for they are as complex as the 
modern city which has become a cosmopolis. . . . 

“Protestant must work with Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish idealists if the city they inhabit is to become a 
fit place for the rearing of future citizens. Now that 
immigration has virtually ceased the church has its oppor- 
tunity to implant its idealism with reasonable expectations 
of nurture and fruition. We seek to enlist the pastors 
and leaders of these foreign groups in our crusade. But 
in this desire for cooperation with their renks we must 
not overlook cooperation in our own. 

“There are industrial and political conflicts which 
should increasingly look to the united Christian Church 
as a mediating influence. These bitter struggles between 
class and class, between political parties and divergent 
interests, are no less conceived by their combatants to be 
wars to end war. And, as is usual in all warfare, the 
non-combatants and children are the ultimate sufferers.” 


Social Trends and Home Missions 


The Thirty-First Annual Meeting of the Home Mis- 
sions Council and the Council of Women for Home 
Missions was held in Baltimore January 7 to 10. The two 
Councils comprise representatives of about 50 national 
mission agencies. Following the annual business meet- 
ings, a joint conference was held on the significance of 
social trends for home missions, which opened with an 
address by Professor Arthur E. Holt of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. Excerpts from this and other 
addresses are given below. 

Dr. Holt stated: “Something awful has happened to 
Christendom, and it is more than a mere paralysis of 
commerce or an industrial depression, more than political 
reaction or even a social decadence. These things that 
are so apparent in our social order are but the evidence 
of spiritual disease. Nothing less than a moral revolution 
can save democracy. 

“Our democracy must recover its sense of responsibility 
if it is to survive. Puritanism gave to America her last 
formula for responsible living. It offered the people of 
the United States participation in the final act of a drama 
of divine redemption. It believed profoundly that the 
appearance of Jesus Christ constituted the greatest day 
in human history. But in the course of time our democ- 
racy has lost this sense of morality. We have turned our 
back upon the God of Redemption and are now worship- 
ping the ‘God of Getting-on.’ 

“Democracies believe in God but they have lost the 
sense of responsibility to meet the needs of the common 
people. Totalitarianism has cast out God but is deeply 
concerned to meet the needs of the common people. Who- 
ever - the final analysis will meet these needs will get the 

e.” 
Professor Arthur Raper of Atlanta followed with an 
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analysis of the “Trends Toward Peasantry.” He called 
attention to the conditions that now confront the South 
as a result of soil depletion and its ultimate effect upon 
the people. Among the many statements he made the 
following stand out: 

“The plantation community is essentially feudalistic. 
Any landless man who challenges the plantation controls 
is dealt with firmly. If he defies the system by organizing 
wage hands for higher wages, or farm tenants for written 
contracts, he is at once a target for withering ridicule, 
vitriolic denunciations; he may find himself without re- 
course to attorney and without civil rights; he may even 
be waylaid by hooded or unhooded leaders of the com- 
munity, some of whom may be public officers. 

“If a group of tenants seriously try to accumulate sav- 
ings with which to buy plantation lands, they may find 
themselves without farms for another year, for planters 
frequently unite to show ‘smart tenants’ that they must 
stay in their places. Tenants who are too determined to 
escape tenancy do not fit well into a system which insists 
upon the continued centralized ownership and control of 
the land and upon the presence of propertyless and de- 
pendent tenants and wage hands. 

“Economically impoverished arid culturally dependent, 
landless farmers have little opportunity to be represented 
in the South’s representative government, to vote in the 
South’s Democratic politics, or to protest in the South’s 
Protestant religions. Held in their disinherited status 
by economic and cultural forces, it is not surprising that 
many of them are improvident, that they often fail to 
report for work when expected, that they are relatively 
unproductive, that they frequently make careless use of 
what little money and provisions they get. 

“Decade by decade, the South’s farm tenancy rate has 
risen, until now over half of her farmers are without land. 
In the leading cotton states 60 to 70 per cent own no land, 
while in many of the region’s banner cotton counties over 
nine tenths of the farm families are landless. And where 
landless people are prevalent, soil fertility is treated as a 
marketable commodity rather than as a social asset. 

“Farm tenants are not expected to exercise initiative ; 
they are expected to do what they are told to do. They 
are not supposed to be resourceful; they are supposed to 
be attentive, obedient, and cheerful. They seldom apply 
themselves to their tasks with enthusiasm. Their inade- 
quate diet, their submerged status in the community, 
their subservient relation to the landlord, and the meager 
returns for their labor leave them with low vitality and 
without an economic motive. Here lies the main reason 
for their listlessness, their improvidence, their hopeless- 
ness. Disinherited and defenseless, the farm tenant popu- 
lation has become resigned to its landlessness and chronic 
dependency.” 

Dr. Will W. Alexander, Administrator of Farm Se- 
curity, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, spoke 
on “The Place of Government in Social Trends.” He 
made particular reference to the problems facing the rural 
church as the result of recent social developments. He 
said: “Almost all of us who are interested in home 
mission work have been increasingly concerned during 
recent years with the decline in church membership and 
in religious activity among our rural people.” 

This decline “has gone hand-in-hand with a continuous 
and rapid decline in the material welfare of a large part 
of our farm population.” Nearly 40 years of effort on 
behalf of needy farm families, Dr. Alexander said, have 
“left me with this profound conviction; the church is 
failing to meet the religious needs of these people, because 
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it has made little or no effort to meet their social and 
economic needs. If we can solve the urgent problems of 
food and shelter and security for the bottom one third 
of our farm population, the answer to their spiritual 
problems will not be hard to find. 

“.. Barely half a century ago, three out of four 
American farm families owned the land they tilled; while 
today less than half of the nation’s farm land is plowed 
by the men who own it. Two out of every five farm 
families are tenants, and the number is growing by about 
40,000 every year. 

“Now any country preacher will tell you that tenants 
rarely make good church members. One third of all the 
tenant families in America move on to a new farm every 
year, and few of them expect to stay in one community 
more than two or three years at the most. They have no 
security of tenure, no anchorage to the soil and as a 
result ‘moving on’ has become the established pattern of 
their life. 

“Under these circumstances, tenant families can hardly 
be expected to take a vital interest in their neighborhood 
church, local government, or other community institu- 
tions. They hardly have time to get acquainted with fellow 
church members before it is time for another move. The 
indifference which inevitably results was noted by the 
National Emergency Council in its recent report to the 
President on ‘Economic Conditions of the South.’ It 
described a North Carolina area, where the percentage of 
tenancy is low, which had 257 churches with a member- 
ship of 21,000. In a nearby area of high tenancy—with 
three and a half times as many people—there were only 
218 churches with 17,000 members. 

“,. The poverty among these people is something that 
most city dwellers can hardly comprehend. Nearly 
1,700,000 farm families have an annual income of less 
than $600—and the largest share of that $600 must be 
spent for farm operating expenses. On many of our 
Southern farms, the average cash earnings of every man, 
woman and child is only ten cents a day.” 

Miss Katharine Lenroot, of the Children’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Labor, presented the interests 
of industrial women and children as they are affected in 
present social trends. She said in part: “We want to 
raise the threshold of awareness of people in this country 
to the needs of children, the consciousness of the impor- 
tance of serving children if we are to serve ourselves and 
if we are to look forward to a country where the things 
we started . . . may have a chance to be carried out. It 
is to groups like this, to church groups, that we have the 
right to look for assistance and participation in increasing 
this sensitiveness of people in the United States to chil- 
dren. . .. Government, privately financed effort, and great 
groups of citizens, organized in churches, fraternal orders, 
woman’s clubs, parent-teachers’ organizations and so 
forth, now have a greater opportunity than ever before 
to advance our capacity in this country to live with 
children, serve children and build a world in which chil- 
dren may grow into youth, and youth may be able to 
feel that life is tremendously worth while, that life is 
linked to a glorious and heroic past and looking forward 
to a remarkable and heroic future.” 

Miss Katharine E. Gladfelter of the Board of National 
Missions, Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., gave an 
address on the cooperative movement and its value to 
home missions. She related the observations and impres- 
sions of her recent trip to Nova Scotia, where the Roman 


Catholic churches have succeeded in a remarkable way 
in raising the standard of living among the poor fishermen 
and farmers. She also stated that the results of this pro- 
gram were not limited to economic and social improve- 
ment but that the spiritual life of these people had been 
given a decided impetus. Religious leaders are gradually 
beginning to realize that there is something wrong with 
our economic system and that the cooperative movement 
is more likely than any of its rivals to enable men to live 
the good life, she said. 

The religious trends among the underprivileged people 
were given consideration. Dr. Charles H. Sears of the 
New York Baptist City Mission Society presented 
the situation in the city and Dr. Thomas Alfred Tripp of 
the Congregational-Christian Church the situation in the 
country. The question at issue was: Shall the Holy 
Roller groups and the extreme emotional sects continue 
to get the poor and depressed people of this country? 
While there is no factual basis upon which to make a 
statement as to the total situation, sectional studies re- 
vealed that the so-called “respectable” and established 
religious groups are losing out to these smaller emotional 
sects. Attention was called to the Negroes, whom the 
“Father Divine” and similar movements are capturing in 
large numbers. 

Miss Edith E. Lowry, the executive secretary of the 
Council of Women for Home Missions, in presenting 
her report concluded with this remarkable paragraph: 
“Perhaps some of you are asking the question that has 
come to me again and again this year—‘Where are we 
going as a Council?’ . . . The interests of almost all the 
program committees of the Council are now merged in 
committees joint with one or more other organizations. 
Cooperation is what we have preached and are practising, 
and it is taking our Council in two directions at the same 
time—a closer relationship with the Home Missions Coun- 
cil and a closer relationship with the women’s organiza- 
tions through the National Council’ of Church Women. 
In the process the Council of Women for Home Missions 
seems to be losing its identity. Maybe that is all right. 
It may be as Jesus said, ‘Whosoever loses his life for My 
sake shall find it.’ If it is one of the great steps toward 
Christian unity, we shall rejoice.” 

“City churches have died or are dying because they 
have not found a way to minister effectively to the con- 
stantly changing population,” said Mark A. Dawber, execu- 
tive secretary of the Home Missions Council, in his annual 
report. “It is not that people are not there to be served; 
most of the studies reveal that there are more people 
surrounding the city churches than ever. This is par- 
ticularly true of the downtown missionary church. 

“Must the older and better established churches as 
represented by the membership of this Council continue 
to retreat from the centers of the city where the under- 
privileged people live?”’, he asked. Dr. Dawber recently 
visited some of the neglected rural mining sections of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Kentucky. “I know 
no more desperate situations than the depleted mining 
areas,” he reported. “The cities I have studied first-hand 
also reveal increasing numbers of newly depressed 
peoples. . . . The rural underprivileged of the old Ameri- 
can stock, the migrant workers who rehearse the role of 
our early foreign-born immigrant, the tenant farmers and 
share-croppers who have lost their American birthright. 
together with the underprivileged urban groups, present 
an ever increasing challenge to the mission boards.” 
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